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Hamburg the Sweet Water, and the Miller gTape : 
these, Mr. M'Kav, Curator of the College Botanic Gar- 
den, thinks can be best depended upon. We may add 
to these, by the recommendation of the gentlemen in the 
employment of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden grape, the Black Lombardy, 



and the White Muscadine might also be tried. As Paris 
is near the northern boundary of the grape country, the 
varieties prized there deserve attention, such as the Ma- 
deline, also the Chaselin and Charpensier. The diffe- 
rence of the climate in the north and south of Ireland is 
much greater than is generally supposed. - W. S. 




THE ANCIENT IRISH BULLA. 



The beautiful, unique, and hitherto unpublished speci- 
men of the ancient Irish Bulla or amulet, of which we 
have prefixed engravings of the two sides, was found in 
the Bog of Allen nearly a century ago, and is now depo- 
sited in the valuable museum of Irish antiquities of the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. It is apparently of solid gold,^ 
but in reality of lead covered over with a thick plating of 
the finer metal ; and its chased ornaments are exactly 
those found on the golden collars and other Irish orna- 
ments of the most remote antiquity found in Ireland. 
It is hollow to contain the charm, with holes at the top 
for the string to pass through by which it was suspended, 
and its general form is nearly that of a heart. 

The Bulla has not hitherto been noticed by antiquarians 
as being used by the Irish ; but it was probably common 
to all ancient nations from a very remote and unknown 
period, and its general use illustrates a very curious fea- 
ture in the history of the human mind. It was certainly 
worn by the Hindoos, Persians, Phrygians, Egyptians, 
Etruscans and Romans, as well as by the Gauls, Britons, 
and Irish. Among the Romans its use appears to have 
been universal, the common people wearing Bullae of 
leather, and the children of the nobles Bullae of gold, 
The able English antiquarian Dr. Whitaker supposes the 
leathern Bullae of the common people to be the most 
ancient, while the great French antiquarian, Montfaucon, 
thinks the golden ones of the nobles to be of prior an* 
tiquity : this question however is of little importance and 
must perhaps ever remain in obscurity. Their use 
among the Romans is derived by their writers from the 
Etruscans. Macrobius iu his Saturnalia (lib. l f cap, 6.) 
says that Tullus Hostilius having overcome the Hetrus- 
can3 instituted at Rome the Curule chair, the Lictors, 
the Toga picta, and Pr&texta, which were the ensigns of 
Hetruscan magistrates, for at that time the Praetexta was 
not given to noblemen's sons, but was a habit of honour 
and distinction, as well as the rest I have just named. 
Afterwards however Tarquinius Priscus, the son of Dema- 
Tatus, a banished Corinthian, called by some Lucumon, 
triumphed over the Sabines ; in which war, as he was 
haranguing the army, he gave an eulogium of his son, 
who at fourteen years of age had killed an enemy with his 
•own hands ; and presented him with a Bulla of gold, toge- 
ther with the Pretexta, to show by those marks of honour 
that his valour surpassed his age ! For the Praetexta, was 
an ensign of magistracy, as the Bulla was of triumph, in 




the last of which they also used to enclose amulets by way 
of preservative against envy. And hence came the custom 
of giving the Praetexta and Bulla to noblemen's sons, or 
as Pliny says, from thence came the custom of giving the 
Golden Bulla to the sons of those that had behaved them 
selves valiantly on horseback. 

Macrobius afterwards relates various opinions concern- 
ing the origin of the Buihe, and adds, that for certain rea- 
sons, the children of Freedmen were allowed to wear the 
Prsetexta, and instead of the golden Bullae a leathern one 
about their necks. " Some are of opinion," continues he, 
** that in the Bullae that was given to their youth, there 
was the form of a Heart, to put them in mind, as often as 
they looked upon it, that it was the heart only that deno- 
minated them truly men, and that the Prcetexta was given 
them, to remind them, by the Purple, of the modesty that 
became them of that age." Sertorius, Plutarch tells us, 
gave golden Bulla? to the youth of Osca, a town in Spain, 
promising their fathers to make them citizens of Rome. 

The Roman Bullae are found of various forms, some 
round, but frequently in the shape of a heart, which are 
supposed to be of great antiquity. So with other nations ; 
one of this form is seen on the bust of a Parthian king, 
and one of the circular form is found on an Etruscan 
statue of a boy. The Bulks found in the British Barrows 
are sometimes in the form of a cross. 

Among the Romans the Bullae were not only suspended 
from the necks of young men, but also of horses. ** Since 
that time, however," says Montfaucon, " they have been 
converted to other uses. The custom of fixing them to 
public acts and imperial diplomas, appears to be more 
ancient than it has hitherto been thought ; and in my 
Italian diary I have taken notice of a leaden one, which 
without all doubt was hung at a diploma, seeing there is 
a hole bored through it for the string to pass through. It 
represents on one side Marcus Aurelius, and on the other 
Lucius Verus, and appears to me plainly antique, as well 
as to all the virtuosi that have seen it." In this manner 
they were afterwards used exclusively by the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, of whom Pope Sylvester, who flourished in the fourth 
century, is supposed to have been the first, or according 
to Polydore Virgil, Pope Stephen III. about the year 772. 
These papal Bullae, or Bulls, are all of lead, and of the same 
medallic orm, bearing the heads of the saints Peter and 
Paul on one side, and the name of the Pope on the other ; 
and they all have a cavity for a string to pass through them. 
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A vast number of those popes' bulls are constantly found 
in Ireland, of which we select as a specimen, one out of 
many in the museum of the dean of St. Patrick. It is of 
Pope Innocent the 4th. who ascended the papal chair in 
124:]. 




Whitaker, in his valuable history of Manchester, gives 
A plate of what he calls a Roman Bulla, found at that 
place, but which we rather think to be of British origin, 
inasmuch as neither the form nor the ornaments on it cor- 
respond with any Roman specimens hitherto published, 
but in the latter particular, agree exactly with those of 
our Irish) one. This British Bulla is entirely of gold, and 
the only one of the half-moon form hitherto discovered. 
Though considered to be the finest specimen of the kind 
found in England, it is greatly inferior in size and splen- 
dor to the Irish Bulla. 




We also give an engraving of the golden Bulla found 
in the tomb of the French king, Childeric, which in its 
general form curiously agrees with ours. 




These remarks may perhaps appear to the general rea- 
der as too exclusively antiquarian, but their importance 
will be manifest as explaining the origin of customs still 
retained not only by pagan nations, but also by a grea* 



portion of the Christian world. There can be no doubt 
that the various ornaments worn on the bosom in the shape 
of a heart — crosses worn by ecclesiastics and others — trie 
gospels as they are called, or leathern bags containing a 
few verses from the 1st chapter of the gospel of St. John, 
suspended from the necks of children, are derived from 
this custom, and originating in the belief of their miracu- 
lous preserving power. Nor should the Protestant chris- 
tian deride the Roman Catholic one for retaining a custom 
of this kind, when he reflects that it has been equally pre- 
served even to our own time in the gorgets, or naif-moon 
shaped Bullas suspended from the necks of the officers of 
the British army, and in the oval Bulla or breastplates 
fixed on the belts of the common soldiers, which, as Mr. 
Baudelot states, were something more than mere orna- 
ments, and seem to have been considered as preservatives 
from dangers and diseases, and even means of acquiring 
glory and other advantages. 

THE DUBLIN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

TO THE EDITOJl OF THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sir — When in Dublin last week, I walked out to the 
Phoenix Park, foT the purpose of seeing the Zoological 
Gardens, which I had been anxious for some time back to 
visit, and on returning home, I took notes of what parti- 
cularly struck me, during my stay there. 

I now send the remarks 1 made, and if you think them 
worthy of a place in your Magazine, you will be good 
enough to have them inserted. 

When first I heard of the establishment of a Zoological 
Society in Dublin, I was greatly pleased ; but much afraid 
lest the undertaking should not succeed so prosperously 
as could be wished. I have, however, been most agreeably 
disappointed, and from the state in which it now is, I haTC 
no doubt it will reflect the highest credit on its founders, 
and be an honour to the country in which it has been 
formed. 

The situation which has been chosen for the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens could not have been more beautiful or appro- 
priate, and it is placed at so very convenient a distance 
from the city, as to afford a most agreeable termination to 
a walk or drive from town. 

On entering the garden, the first object which presents 
itself on turning to the right, is a cage, containing a pair 
of red grouse, (Tetrus Scoticus). These pretty birds seemed 
completely domesticated, and so familiar as to eat from 
your hand. They were busily engaged in devouring some 
young tops of heath, of which they seemed remarkably 
fond ; and the male occasionally uttered his pleasing 
call. 

Further to the right is a shed or house appropriated to 
some of the animals. I was surprised at the very con- 
fined space in which so many were crowded. There 
were in the room, a leopard and leopardess, a hyena, several 
monkeys, a squirrel, an ichneumon, a pe\ican, several ma- 
caws and parrots, a Kestrel hawk, and two fine herons, 
birds, tortoises, and others, all confine din a room not 
more than twenty or twenty-five feet long, and ten or 
twelve broad. I trust that this building is quite temporary, 
and not intended as a fixed residence. 

The animals cannot be seen to advantage, and must 
feel their strict confinement any thing but pleasant. The 
committee of the garden must be aware that the space 
allotted to each animal, is far from sufficient either to ren- 
der its situation at all comfortable, or permit of its being 
examined as it should be. I speak, however, now without 
being aware whether their situation be only temporary, as 
I confidently hope they are only confined here until mope 
suitable places can be erected. 

Leaving this shed, I passed on to the ostriches, and I 
was greatly delighted at witnessing these noble birds. 
They seemed in remarkably fine plumage, and in perfect 
health, and have, since their arrival, added greatly to the 
attraction of the garden. 

Adjoining them, are two emues, which were likewise 
in good plumage, and seemed to enjoy their situation as 
well as could be expected. Should not the boxes which 
seem intended to protect the ostriches from the inclemency 



